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Ir any educated Englishman were tt look now for the first time at a 
map of England, as he might look at a map of Central Africa or of the 
Sandwich Islands, there is one point about our local nomenclature which 
could hardly fail at once to force itself upon his attention, and that is 
the great prevalence of clan-names. Of course he could not tell in- 
stinctively that they were clan-names, any more than most of us suspect 
the early existence of clans in England at all; but he would certainly 
observe a large number of towns or villages having names of a type 
whereof Birmingham, Nottingham, Wellington, and Farringdon may 
be taken as familiar examples. Scattered up and down over the face of 
the map he would find them by dozens; sometimes in the simple form, 
as at Reading, Woking, Ealing, Barking, and Wapping; sometimes with 
the termination ham, as at Buckingham, Farningham, Framlingham, 
and Uppingham; sometimes with the equally transparent ton, as at 
Kensington, Islington, Allington, Haddington, and Leamington; and 
sometimes with various assorted suffixes, such as Billinghurst, Heming- 
ford, Illingworth, Basingstoke, Ovingdean, and Sittingbourne. If he 
further extended his inquiry so as to examine in detail the towns and 
villages of a single county, he would find in Kent alone no less than 
sixty names of the same type, and in Lincolnshire seventy-six. Sussex, 
again, has sixty-eight, of which the most familiar are Hastings, Worthing, 
Lancing, Goring, Angmering, Patching, Poling, Hollington, Rotting- 
dean, Piddinghoe, and Billinghurst. Supposing our imaginary investi- 
gator to collect all the names of this sort which he could extract from 
the Ordnance Survey of England, he would finally reach a grand total of 
1,329, which would be considerably increased if he also searched the 
lowland counties of Scotland. By this time a flash of inspiration might not 
improbably suggest to his mind the notion that some underlying principle 
governed and regulated this chaos of names; and what this principle might 
be would naturally form the subject of his next inquiry. If I have suc- 
ceeded in arousing a similar curiosity by this introductory paragraph in 
the minds of any of my readers, then, to quote from the preface of 30,000 
separate works now lying buried in the recesses of the British Museum, 

“ this treatise will not have been written in vain.” 
Suppose, again, the earnest student of nomenclature, whose existence 
I have thus postulated, were to classify alphabetically all the names which 
he had collected, he would soon find that several of them turned up, in 
similar or analogous forms, in widely different counties. Thus he would 
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meet with a Bassingbourn in Cambridgeshire, a Bassingfield in Notts, 
a Bassingham and a Bassingthorpe in Lincoln, and a Bassington in 
Northumberland. Side by side with these he would naturally place 
Basing and Basingstoke in Hants, if not also Bessingby in Yorkshire, 
and Bessingham in Norfolk. Bearing in mind the golden rule—slightly 
paraphrased from Voltaire—that spelling counts for nothing and pro- 
nunciation for very little, he would naturally identify Lymington in 
Hampshire with Leamington in Warwick, and would regard Ardington 
in Berks as a mere by-form of Hardington in Somerset. When he 
had got so far, it would certainly occur to him that Basing and Lyming 
and Harding must once have had some meaning of their own, and must 
have been given as names or parts of names to places for some sufficient 
and sensible reason. Before long, if he pushed his inquiries in the right 
direction, he would find out that they were originally the patronymics of 
certain old English clans; and as the history of these clans is full of all 
kinds of interest for all of us, in many different ways, I propose here to 
tell as much about them as can now be recovered by modern criticism, 
premising that we shall still find their traces unexpectedly present 
amongst us in hundreds of small and curious matters. 

Though the word clan comes to us from Celtic sources, and though 
most people usually associate the organization which it denotes with the 
Celtic race alone, yet everybody now knows that the clan system is one 
long common to the whole Aryan race. We get it alike in the Hindu 
gotra, in the Greek genos, in the Roman gens, and in the Gaelic sept ; 
and though in the Teutonic stock its memory died out in an earlier stage 
of development, owing, no doubt, to the strong individuality of the 
Teutonic mind, yet it has left behind it enduring marks on nomencla- 
ture and custom both in Germany, in Scandinavia, and in our own 
England. In the very earliest documents which we possess of our old 
English ancestors—rude songs composed by the heathen minstrels while 
yet the English and the Saxons dwelt together by the marshes of Sles- 
wick and along the sand-flats of the Frisian coast—we see the clan 
organisation in full working order among them. The ۶ 
Song, one of these early Anglo-Saxon poems brought over to Britain 
by our Teutonic forefathers (for we had Celtic forefathers as well, in 
spite of Mr. Freeman and Mr. Green), at the time of their exodus from 
their old Continental home, contains the earliest names of clans which 
we possess—the Herelingas, or Harlings; the Baningas, or Bannings ; 
the Helsingas, or Helsings; the Hocingas, or Hockings; and many 
others of like sort. Among them are the Myrgingas, or Merwings, 
whom in their Gallicised or Romanised form of Merovingians we all 
know so well as the earliest royal race of the kindred Franks. Similarly, 
in the grand old English epic of Beowuwlf—the Anglo-Saxon Jliad—a 
rough and jerky alliterative poem modernised and Christianised from an 
ancient heathen chant by an editor of the age of Alfred, we find mention 
of other clans—the Brentings, the Scyldings, the Scylfings, the Weelsings, 
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the Wylfings, and so forth. Nay, the very earliest specimen of the 
English tongue which we possess consists of some runes engraved on a 
golden drinking-horn disenhumed in the old England of our ancestors 
by the Baltic shore, and bearing in very ancient English tbe personal 
name and the clan-name of its maker: “ I, Hlewgast the Holting, made 
this horn.” 

And now, what is the meaning of these clan titles? Well, they seem 
to be very much the same in sense as the Scotch Macs and the Irish 
O's. They are for the most part simply patronymica, and the syllable 
by which they are formed is always used in early English (or Anglo- 
Saxon, if you prefer to call it so) to denote descent or parentage. Thus, 
the English Chronicle usually gives a pedigree in the following manner 
—of course ending, as is proper, with Woden, the chief of the heathen 
gods, who was afterwards degraded to the position of general progenitor 
of all royal or respectable families: “ Ida,” it says of the first Northum- 
brian king at Bamborough, “ Ida was Eopping; Eoppa was Esing; Esa 
was Inguing; Ingui was Angenwiting; Angenwit was Alocing; Aloc 
was Benocing ; Benoc was Branding; Brand was Bealdaging ; Bealdag 
was Wodening.” Dozens of such و‎ êicê (always ending after the 
orthodox fashion with Woden, as later Scotch genealogies end with Noah 
or Adam) are to be found in the English Chronicle and other old docu- 
ments: they sufficiently show what was the ordinary meaning attached 
by old English minds to names of this class. 

At the same time it should be added that a few similar words with 
the same termination seem to bear a slightly different meaning. Thus, 
the Kentings are merely the men of Kent, not the sons of a person of 
that name ; the Wimbeduningas, who occur in a Surrey charter, must 
clearly be the inhabitants of Wimbledon; the Wealthemingas must be 
those of Waltham ; and the Suthtuningas must be the good people of 
South-town, or Sutton. The various grants of land given by early 
English kings supply us with at least twenty such cases; but they can 
easily be distinguished from the real clan patronymics, because they are 
always compounded from the names of places, which is never the case in 
true clan titles. As we shall see hereafter that each clan lived together 
in a single place, to which it gave its own name, this easy transference 
of meaning does not really introduce any element of difficulty into the 
question. It is a simple matter to separate the men of Bromley and the 
men of Lambourne from the sons of Fitela and the sons of Scyld. 

Even where the names are truly patronymic, however, they must, 
perhaps, only be accepted as representing the tradition or mythical belief 
of the clan, and not necessarily its real historical pedigree. Many of the 
families trace their descent to heroes of the old Teutonic epic cycles, whose 
names occur again and again in the Nibelungen Lied, the Scandinavian 
Sagas, and the early English poems; and though I myself am strongly 
inclined to believe heretically, with Mr. Herbert Spencer, that these 
heroes are real men seen through the mists of poetical fable, like Charle- 
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magne and Virgil in the tales of mediseval romancers, yet I have the fear 
of Professor Max Miiller and the orthodox mythologists too vividly be- 
fore my eyes publicly to inculcate my own rebellious opinions in this 
magazine. Let me be really ever so sure that the Teutonic tales are 
distorted stories told about real personages, I shall nevertheless dis- 
semble in public, and pretend that I believe them to be solar myths. 
However this may be, indeed, the clans themselves had no doubt at all 
about the question. A large number of them believed themselves to be 
lineally and literally descended from birds, beasts, fishes, or plants. 
They were, in short, totemists, and of their totemism many traces still 
remain in the names of English towns and villages. 

Totemism exists in modern times amongst the American Indians, the 
Australian Black-fellows, and many other savage races. Each clan holds 
itself to be descended from some particular plant or animal, whose name 
it bears; and members of the clan are never allowed to pick the plant 
or eat the animal which forms their totem. Thus, the Kangaroos may 
not feast on kangaroo hams, The Bechuanas are debarred from the 
natural enjoyment of roast crocodile; and the Blacksnakes can never 
taste the native Australian dainty whose name they bear. The Swans 
must abstain from swan-flesh ; and the Turtles may eat members of a 
hostile tribe, but must not indulge in calipash or calipee. Now, most 
modern Englishmen are a little unwilling to believe that their ancestors 
in the days of Hengest and Horsa (whose names I mention, as the lawyers 
say, “ without prejudice”) were still at this same low stage of intellectual 
and social development. These things may be thought and done, they 
imagine, among the naked Tasmanians and the savage South Africans ; 
they may even commend themselves to the poor Indian’s untutored 
mind; but they cannot have been seriously held as true by any de- 
scendant of that apotheosised barbarian—Professor Max Miiller’s pet 
protégé—our own beloved Aryan ancestor. The fact is, however, our 
Aryan ancestor in person, as Mr. McLennan and Mr. Lang have shown, 
was a most undoubted totemist; and even our far later Anglo-Saxon 
progenitor, when he first landed in Britain, was a very fair specimen of 
an untamed barbarian indeed. He tattooed his face, like the esthetic 
New Zealander ; he captured his wife by main force, like the unsophisti- 
cated Australian; and he lighted the need-fire with a wooden drill, like 
the primitive Hindu. It was only at a later date, when missionaries 
from civilised Rome and civilised Ireland had introduced a little southern 
and Celtic culture, that the gentler Christian Anglo-Saxon took to buying 
his wife with so many head of cattle, like the commercial Zulu, instead 
of stunning her with a club, like the simple-minded Australian ; and 
` to painting his face in stripes, like the intelligent Redskin, instead of 
pricking it with a needle, like the amiable Polynesian: and therefore 
there is nothing out of keeping with Anglo-Saxon culture (or want of 
it) in the fact that many clan-names were derived from obvious totems. 
Mr. Kemble, to whose great work I owe endless obligations in this 
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paper, has collected a long list of early English clans, and from them I 
shall pick out such as seem to me most certainly to bear patronymics 
derived from a supposed plant or animal progenitor.* 

Among the most sacred animals of the Aryan race the horse certainly 
takes the first rank. Even in the old Hindu poems the sacrifice of a 
horse forms the highest ceremony of the primitive Aryan religion; and 
we learn from Tacitus that the Germans of his time kept white horses 
in the temple enclosures at the public expense, and took auguries from 
their snortings and neighings. The horse was always buried by the 
dead warrior’s side, and still accompanies the military funeral to his 
master’s grave. Even in our own day, a horse-shoe is a lucky object, 
and the horse shares to some extent in the feeling for the sanctity of 
life. Among the Low Dutch and early English tribes near the old 
mouths of the Rhine and the Elbe, the horse seems to have been specially 
sacred. A white horse rampant forms even now the cognizance of 
Hanover and Brunswick. When the Jutes, Saxons, and English came 
to the land which was to be called after them England, they brought 
with them their emblem of the white horse, which serves in modern 
times as the ensign of Kent, the earliest Teutonic kingdom in Britain. 
Their leaders, real or mythical, bore the names of Hengest and Horsa, 
the stallion and tbe mare. Many of the places connected with the 
legendary tale of the conquest have names compounded with the word 
horse, as at Horstead, Horstedkeynes, Horsham, and Horsley. The 
progress inland of the West Saxons seems to be marked by the white 
horses cut into the chalk downs of Wantage and Westbury. The final 
victory of Ecgberht over the West Welsh, or Cornish, was won at 
Hengestesdun in Cornwall, now Hingston—that is to say, Horse-down ; 
whence the surnames Hingeston and Hingston. In short, the horse, or 
Horsa, and the stallion, or Hengest—man or animal, as you will—are 
mixed up with all the story of the English conquest of South Britain, 
and even when the missionaries first came the eating of horse-flesh was 
made by them the chief test of adherence to English heathendom. 

Now, the sons of the horse, or the Horsings, though no mention 
occurs of them in our documents, have left their mark at two places 
called Horsington, one of them in Lincolnshire, and the other in 
Somerset. Almost as sacred as the horse among animals was the ash 
among trees; and the son of Hengest who succeeded him as king of 
Kent wasnamed Æsc or Ash, from whom the subsequent Kentish kings 
were called Atscings or Ashings. (The Anglo-Saxons spelt almost as 
vilely as Mr. Isaac Pitman and the spelling reformers, and the best 
way for a modern reader to do is to dismiss their orthography summarily, 
and read the words at once as if they were latter-day English.) One of 
Mr. Kemble’s charters contains a mention of certain other Æscings in 


* The idea of this analysis was suggested to me by a remark in Mr. Langs 
learned and scholarly Prolegomena to Aristotle’s Politics. 
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Surrey, and the clan has left its name in a slightly corrupted form at 
Ashendon in Bucks and elsewhere.* The Berings, or sons of the bear, 
mentioned in another charter, have perhaps stamped their name upon 
four spots called Berrington in the counties of Durham, Gloucester, 
Salop, and Worcester respectively. The Buccings, or sons of the buck, 
have made themselves a home at Buckingham ; while the very similar 
Boccings, who trace their descent rather from the beech, still survive at 
Bocking in Essex and Suffolk. The birch, another highly sacred tree, 
was the ancestor of the Bercings, or as we should now say Birch- 
ings, who dwelt originally at Birchington in Kent. The wolf was 
also a favourite Teutonic beast, whose name belongs in the simple form 
to one of the characters in Beowulf, while it makes up the last syllable 
not only in that hero’s own name, but also in those of Ethelwulf, 
Eadwulf, Beorhtwulf, and many other old English celebrities. His 
sons, the Wulfings, are mentioned in one of the charters in the Codex 
Diplomaticus ; but if they ever settled a Wolvington or Wolfingham, it 
is not now to be discovered on the map of England. That commonest 
and most ubiquitous of totems, the snake, however, fares better. His 
old English name is wyrm—that is, worm--which we have now degraded 
so as to-apply to the earthworm only, though in blind-worm and slow- 
worm it still retains a shade of its original meaning. The Scandinavians, 
as usual, dropped the W, changing worm into orm, just as they 
changed wylf into ulf ; so that the Great Orm’s Head means the Snake’s 
Head. Orm with them was a personal name, which we get at Ormskirk 
—that is to say, Orm’s church. Some such primitive English Wyrm 
perhaps gave his name to the family of the Wyrmings, who are now 
amply represented at Wormingford in Essex, Worminghall in Bucks, and 
Wormington in Gloucester. Finally, to close our first list of plant and 
animal totems, that very holy Teutonic tree, the thorn, was the 
forefather of the Thornings, mentioned in a Kentish charter, and 
another branch of the Thornings were clearly the first inhabitants of 
Thornington in Northumberland. 

Besides these terrestrial totems, however, there are a large number 
of people all the world over who, like the Egyptian kings and the 
Peruvian Incas, lay claim to a yet higher descent—from the sun himself. 
The Sunnings in Berkshire are noted in a document printed by Kemble, 
and the pretty village of Sonning, on the banks of the Thames near 
Reading, keeps their memory green to the present day. (Here, by the 
way, our Anglo-Saxon ancestor certainly scores one in the matter of 


* Errors of nomenclature affecting this class of names are liable to occur in two 
ways. On the one hand, forms like Bensington and Cardingham get shortened 
down to Benson and Cardinham,‘much as careless speakers now say Birminham and 
Kensinton ; and, on the other hand, totally distinct words like Huntandun and 
Dunnantun become assimilated to the common clan type as Huntingdon and Dun- 
nington, much as careless speakers now say Edingborough and Beckingham. Glaston- 
bury appears as Glestingabyrig in early English, but Abingdon appears as Abbandun. 
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spelling.) Sunninghill and Sunningwell, also in Berkshire, no doubt 
mark the offshoots of the same solar race. The stone is likewise perhaps 
a totem, derived, it may be, from the stone hatchet of a yet earlier 
age, and the Stenings were clearly the sons of Stones, still surviving 
at Steyning in Sussex, as well as at Stanningfield, Stanninghall, 
Stanningley, and Stannington, in various other counties. 

All these names are fairly transparent even to those readers who do 
not understand Anglo-Saxon. The words of which they are compounded 
have come down almost unchanged to our own time. But in other 
cases the roots have either become obsolete or undergone a good deal of 
contraction. It is not difficult, indeed, to recognise the sons of the fern 
in the Fearnings of a Hampshire charter, one branch of whom have 
given their name to Farningham in Kent. But those who do not know 
the old English word earn, an eagle, would fail to recognise at once the 
parentage of the Earnings and the Ernings, from two of Mr. Kemble’s 
charters—clans whose tun or ham cannot now be identified. Still less 
would most modern readers discover that the Eohings were the sons of 
the steed, or the Stutings of the gnat. About some others I cannot 
myself feel quite sure; but it seems likely that the Beardings were the 
sons of the hawk or buzzard, the Ceannings (or Cannings) of the pine 
or fir, the Heartings of the hart, and the Hanings of the cock. Whether 
the Piperings were really the sons of pepper (a Greco-Latin word, 
probably not adopted into English till after the introduction of Christi- 
anity) I should hardly like to decide offhand. 

For all the clans which I have hitherto mentioned there is old English 
manuscript authority. The names of others can only be inferred from the 
modern towns or villages called after them. Thus, Oakington in Cam- 
bridgshire affords a good ground for believing in a clan of /Ecings, or 
sons of the Oak. Elmington in Northamptonshire similarly points back 
to a family of Elmings as its first founders. The pretty little village of 
Cockington, near Torquay, vouches for the former existence of the Cockings, 
who have also left their traces at Cocking in Sussex. Everybody knows 
how sacred was the raven among the Northmen, were it only from the 
story of the raven banner, woven by the daughters of Ragnor Lodbrok, 
which waved its wings in the breeze when the host was destined to be 
victorious, but hung down limply, as if in sorrow, when it was doomed 
to defeat. No doubt it was a bird of equal omen among our English 
forefathers ; and Raveningham in Norfolk proves that it numbered its 
sons upon the roll of conquerors in East Anglia. Swanington in Leicester- 
shire similarly implies the sons of the swan. Not quite so obvious is Ever- 
ingham in Yorkshire; but analogy points back to the Eoferings; and 
eofer is good old English for a wild boar, who reappears at Eversley, the 
wild boar’s ley or haunt, and at Evershot, his holt or forest. Hofer, in 
fact (the High German eber), is just the same word as Latin aper, metamor- 
phosed in accordance with Grimm’s law, in the same way as pater is 
metamorphosed into father; and the Everings are thus thesons of the boar. 
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The Oterings of Otterington and Ottringham are clearly sons of the otter; 
but it is harder to recognise the Tllings of Illingworth as descendants of 
the hedgehog, or the Lexings of Lexington as the remote offspring of the 
salmon. The Ælings of Allington may represent the family of the 
eel, but more likely they are only Æthelings or nobles, slightly fore- 
shortened. The Hafocings of Hawkinge, however, are most undoubted 
sons of the hawk. Concerning the following I have more doubt : The 
Elcings of Elkingham may represent the elk; the Fincings of 
Finchingfield, the finch ; the Eorpings of Erpingham, the wolf (eorp) ; 
the Hofings of Hovinghani, the coltsfoot; and the Thryscings of Thras- 
sington, the thrush. 

Leaving out of consideration the dubious cases, however, and taking 
note only of the certain ones, it is impossible not to observe that these 
names exactly coincide with the most sacred birds, beasts, and plants of 
the European world on the one hand, and with the class of objects 
usually employed as totems on the other. The wolf, the bear, the 
buck, the boar, the horse ; the eagle, the hawk, the swan; the serpent ; 
the oak, the ash, the elm, the thorn; and the sun—these are common 
objects of worship all the world over, and all of them may be paralleled 
as totems among modern savages. When one adds that they were 
almost all borne as proper names by various personages of the Teutonic 
race in early times, the inference as to the totemism of our old English 
ancestors becomes almost irresistible. 

I ought to add, to prevent misapprehension on the part of my 
readers, that by no means all the Old English clan-names can be traced 
back to totems. On the contrary, out of a total of some 700 known 
clans, only about fifty can with any confidence be derived from this source. 
Of the remainder, some are confounded with other obvious roots ; for 
example, the Beadings are the sons of war; the Beorhtings, sons of light 
or brightness ; the Garungs, sons of the spear ; the Banings, sons of bane 
or mischief ; the Wigings, sons of war or victory ; and the Secgings, sons 
of the warrior. Others, again, are clearly mere patronymics of the common 
type, as when Alfred is called A&thelwulfing—that is to say, the son of 
ZEthelwulf; or when the descendants of Karl the Great are spoken of as 
Karlings or Carlovingians. Yet others are apparently derived from 
gods or heroes, though of course these gods may themselves be the half- 
mythical, half-traditional ancestors of the race. For example, the East- 
rings and Hellings may be the descendants of Eastre and Hel; and the 
Scyldings are the descendants of the hero Scyld. Finally, a large number 
of the clan-names seem to be compounded of quite inexplicable and ob- 
solete roots. This is always the case with the earliest elements of 
nomenclature in every country. It is easy enough to discover the 
meaning of Sophocles and Euripides, of Anaxagoras and Pisistratus; but 
it is hard for anyone to pick out with certainty the sense of Æneas or 
Ajax, of Peleus or Achilles, either because their roots are obsolete in the 
classical Greek, or because the words themselves have undergone so 
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large an amount of wear and tear as to have become practically un- 
recognisable, 

Most of the English families had already acquired their names long 
before the colonisation of Britain, for these names are held in common 
by them and by the other Teutonic families on the Continent. Just as 
there are now Smiths and Joneses in London and in America and in 
Australia, because there were Smiths and Joneses in England and Wales 
before America and Australia were settled by Englishmen ; so there are 
Harlings and Billings and Hartings in Germany and Scandinavia and Eng- 
land, because there were Harlings and Billings and Hartings in the old 
Teutonic Fatherland before south-eastern Britain was settled by the Teu- 
tons. The English Welsings, who fixed their home at Walsingham, are the 
same as the Norse Völsungar, or Woolsings as we should call them—a 
' form actually found in England at Woolsingham in Durham. They were 
the family of Siegfried, the hero of the Nibelungen Lied. In the old 
English epic of Beowulf, Sigmund, the father of Siegfried, is called a 
Welsing. The Harlings of Harlingham are found again at Harlingen 
in Friesland. The Scyldings and Scylfings, the most famous of the 
Northern races, reappear in Britain at Skelding and Shilvington, as Mr. 
Kemble points out. The Ardings of Ardingley are the royal race of the 
Visigoths and Vandals. The Helsings of Helsington recur in the 
Swedish Helsingland and Helsingfiord. The Thyrings of Thorrington 
are suspiciously like the Thuringians, as we call their High German 
representatives in our Latinised fashion. The Wylfings, a tribe well 
known in Northern tradition, are also celebrated in our English Beowulf 
and the Traveller's Song. Mr. Kemble, from whom I borrow most of 
these instances, has collected many other cases of clan-names common 
to the English and continental Teutons. 

Again, in England itself, we find many curious repetitions of the 
same family name in different parts of the country. It does not matter 
whether we are in Jutish Kent, in English Norfolk, or in Saxon Hamp- 
shire, clan villages with identical titles turn up in all alike. There is a 
Beckingham in Essex and there is a Beckingham in Lincolnshire. 
Hollingbourn in Kent is paralleled by Hollingdon in Bucks, Hollington 
in Sussex, and Hollingworth in Cheshire. The Billings, not content 
with being the royal race of the continental Varini, have planted English 
colonies in thirteen separate counties, from Billingsgate in Middlesex to 
Billington in Lancashire, and from Billinghurst in Sussex to Billingham 
in Durham. Almost all the leading clans are to be found in like 
manner widely scattered over the whole area of Teutonic Britain. 

Now, how has thiscome about? Must we believe with Mr, Kemble 
that different members of the chief clans went to different parts of the 
country indiscriminately—that Saxons joined with Jutes in the con- 
quest of Kent, and that Jutes joined with English in the conquest of 
Northumbria? This seems a little improbable. It appears far more 
likely that the same clan-names may have existed among the different 
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tribes of old English, Jutes, and Saxons, as well as among their Frisian, 
Danish, and Frankish brethren. Mr. A. Lang has suggested a clever 
explanation of this peculiarity, which I believe to be the true one. 
Wherever totemism exists it is accompanied by certain strict regulations 
as to marriage and “forbidden degrees.” Moreover, kindred is generally 
reckoned on thé mother’s side. ‘ In the savage and barbaric world,” says 
Mr. Tylor, “ there prevails widely the rule called by McLennan exogamy 
or marrying out, which forbids a man to take a wife of his own clan— 
an act which is considered criminal, and may even be punished with 
death. Among the Iroquois of North America the children took the clan- 
name or totem of the mother ; so if she were of the Bear clan, her son would 
be a Bear, and accordingly he might not marry a Bear girl, but might 
take a Deer or a Heron.” It is probable, indeed, that the Teutonic 
people had arrived at the stage of counting kindred by the father’s side 
long before the colonisation of England ; but if exogamy and the female 
kinship system had once existed amongst them, it would quite account 
for the community of clan-names in the different tribes. For if a Holt- 
ing in Old England or Sleswick had ever stolen himself a wife from 
among the Wylfings of Friesland or Jutland, her children would all be 
counted as Wylfings too; and thus the same clans would get spread by 
successive exogamous marriages over the whole Low Dutch shore, from 
what is now Belgium to what is now Mecklenburg. Afterwards, when 
the custom of counting by the father’s side came in, the clans would still 
be called by their old common names, and would keep up a certain tra- 
dition of kinship, as is actually the case amongst certain civilised nations 
at the present day. Thus a Brahman may not marry a woman whose 
clan-name is the same as his own, however wide apart they may be in 
relationship; nor may a Chinese take a wife of his own surname, It is 
as though we held all Smiths to be distantly related to one another, and 
forbade them to marry among themselves for fear of their turning out to 
be twenty-seventh cousins. 

In the old continental England the clans each lived in their own 
little township or territory, surrounded by a wild belt or mark of forest, 
marsh, or heath, and cut off from all similar townships by this inter- 
vening neutral ground. The clan was, in fact, a little independent 
commonwealth, with its own land, its own village, and its own slaves. 
And so the townships were each called after the name of the clan which 
inhabited them. When the fierce English pirates went forth to 
conquer abandoned and defenceless Britain, they went forth clan by clan, 
each leader embarking his men, his women, and his children in his keels 
or long-boats, and carving out for himself a new little territory or petty 
principality in the more fertile and cultivated soil of the deserted Roman 
province. Hence the local nomenclature of south-eastern Britain was 
widely altered by the English conquest. The Dodings and Heardings 
and Hornings of the new-comers cared little for the ancient British or 
Roman names. Their ham or tun was Horningham or Doddington ; and 
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they did not trouble themselves to ask their Welsh serfs for the older 
title of the ruined villa or homestead. That, however, by no means 
proves that the English settlers exterminated every Welshman they 
found upon the soil. The Dutch in South Africa call their new homesteads 
by their own names—Rorke’s Drift or Vanrenen's Kloof—but we know 
that they have not exterminated the Zulus for all that. Dozens of 
negro huts cluster round the Dutch Boer’s farmhouse; and so I believe 
dozens of Welsh serfs had their cottages around the homestead of the 
English lord. At any rate, be this as it may, the local names of south- 
eastern Britain are now almost exclusively Teutonic; but the physique 
of the peasantry is largely dashed with the long skulls, dark hair, and 
bronze complexion of the Celtic and Euskarian aborigines. 

The simplest form of the clan-name, as bestowed upon the common 
township or landed territory of the clan, consists of the family 
patronymic itself in the nominative plural. This is the form we find 
most frequently in the old documents. Thus we have in the charters or 
in the English Chronicle Hestingas, Puningas, and Billingas, now 
known as Hastings, Poynings, and Billings (for I need hardly say that 
the conjectural derivation of the first-named town from Hesten the 
pirate is a wild and random guess of some ill-informed local antiquary). 
In most cases, however, the plural form has been lost in the course of 
time, so that the Berecingas of the charters is now Barking, Dicelingas 
is now Ditchling, and Mallingas, Peccingas, Reddingas, Sunningas, Stæ- 
ningas, and Wocingas, reappear as Malling, Patching, Reading, Sunning, 
Steyning, and Woking. Wanetingas, where King Alfred was born, has 
undergone a more forcible curtailment into Wantage. Ashling, Basing, 
Bocking, Dorking, Ealing, Epping, Wapping, Worthing, and many 
others seem to be formed on the like analogy. In each case the name 
is originally that of the clan alone ; but just as we now talk of Smith’s 
or Brown’s, and still oftener of the Joneses’ and the Walker’s, meaning 
the house, not the people, so these clan-names came at last to apply to 
the township which they held. There is good reason for believing that 
each such clan originally formed a little independent commonwealth, and 
that they only slowly coalesced into the kingdoms of the East and West 
Kentings, the South Saxons, the Surreys, and so forth, just as these 
petty principalities themselves afterwards coalesced into the larger 
kingdoms of Wessex, Mercia, and Northumbria, and finally into the 
single kingdom of England. 

Commoner than the simple form in the nominative plural are the 
compound forms with ham, tun, stead, or other like terminations. 
Confining our attention for a moment to the first letter of the alphabet 
alone, we have hams at Aldingham, Aldringham, Antingham, and 
Arlingham; tons at Ablington, Accrington, Aclington, Alkington, 
Alwington, and Arlington; a worth at Arthingworth ; and a don at 
Astringdon. Beside the fords over the rivers, so important before the 
building of bridges, we find Chillingford, Hemingford, Manningford, and 
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Shillingford. Amongst the hursts, leys, hoes, and fields of the forest 
regions, such as the Weald or the great belt of Selwood, we meet with 
Billinghurst, Bletchingley, Piddinghoe, and Hanningfield. Sometimes, 
too, these village names disclose a sad tale for the Teutonic extirpation- 
ists. The Wealings, sons of the Welshman (tell it not in Wells, 
publish it not in the quads of Trinity), appear as a very good English 
clan at Wallingford, Wallington, Wellington, Wellingborough, and 
eight other places. This is one of those casual indications which, like the 
“ British robbers ” in the Fens and the Welsh churls in Cambridge, are 
calculated sadly to disturb the peace of Mr. Green and make Mr. 
Freeman turn uneasily in that cathedral seat from which he loves to 
lay down with such iterative emphasis the eternal and immutable truths 
of English history. ۱ | 

The clan-names, indeed, may be used with good historical results as 
a test of the comparative density of the Teutonic colonisation. If we 
examine any good county maps of England, it will be clear that 
village names of the clan type are found most thickly in the oldest 
colonies, and decrease in number as we move inward and westward from 
the original centres. Mr. Kemble has pointed out that while we 
have still sixty-eight names compounded of clan-names in Sussex, and 
sixty in Kent, the two oldest Teutonic counties, we have only eighteen 
in Surrey, ten in Hertfordshire, two in Cornwall, and none at all in 
Monmouth. If we take the several kingdoms in detail, we get even 
clearer results. Thus, Hampshire, the original nucleus of Wessex, has 
33 clan villages; Dorset has 21; Devon, a very large county, has 24; 
Cornwall only 2 ; and even Wilts no more than 25. Along the east coast 
clan-names cluster thickly. Essex has 48; Norfolk and Suffolk 153, 
and Lincolnshire 76; but as we move inland into Mercia, Leicestershire 
has 19, Bucks 17, Rutland (a small shire) 4, and Worcester 13. So in 
the north, again, Yorkshire (of course a very big county) has 127, and 
Northumberland has 48 ; but Derby has 14, Lancashire 26, Cumberland 
6, and Westmoreland 2. These figures sufficiently suggest the fact that 
the English settled thickly along the exposed coasts and up the 
navigable rivers, but spread slowly and sparsely, as little isolated 
military colonies, among the unconquered Britons of the interior and 
the west. 

Moreover, if we look still more closely at any particular county, we 
shall find that the clan-names group themselves in little clusters around 
the most accessible and fertile spots. In Sussex, for example, we get 
one small group about the Bill of Selsea, the very place where the real 
or mythical Ælle is said to have landed from his three keels. According 
to the Chronicle, Ælle and his sons marched straight upon the neigh- 
bouring Roman fortress of Regnum, which they took by storm, while they 
drove the Welsh into Andred, the forest of Anderida, or, as we now call it, 
the Weald of Sussex. Regnum took the new name of Cissanceaster or 
Chichester, from Cissa the son of Ælle (historical existence not guaran- 
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teed). Well, on the Bill of Selsea itself, and around Chichester, we get 
East and West Wittering, Donnington, Funtington, Cocking, Alding- 
bourne, and several others. Along the strip of south coast, between 
the downs and the sea, we find a long string of clan villages, from 
Climping and Tortington, past Poling, Patching, Angmering, Ferring, 
Goring, Tarring, Worthing, Steyning, and Lancing, to the group of 
combe-nestled hamlets around Brighton, including Blatchingden, 
Ovingdean, Rottingdean, Poynings, and Ditchling. This district 
probably represents the original South Saxon colony. Fourteen years 
later, according to the tradition embodied in the English Chronicle, Ælle 
and Cissa started from this their western principality to attack the 
great Roman-Welsh fortress of Anderida (now Pevensey), which guarded 
the low eastern coast and the approach to the South Downs. The fall 
of Anderida probably put the eastern half of the county in their power, 
and they could now plant fresh colonies in the fertile valley of the 
Ouse about Lewes, where we find traces of clan settlements at Bletch- 
ington, East Tarring, Piddinghoe, Beddingham, Malling, and Chilling- 
ham. Even more closely do the clan-names cluster in the small glen of 
the Cuckmere river, just below the heights of Beachy Head. Here, 
. within a few miles of one another, stand no less than ten villages of the 
Teutonic type—Jevington, Littlington, Lullington, Folkington, Wil- 
mington, Arlington, Willingdon, Chalvington, Chiddingley, and 
Hellingley. Nowhere else in England, save in this very Teutonic belt 
of South Saxon coast, do the marks of Germanic colonisation lie so 
closely together. Finally, in the outlying and then almost insulated Rape 
between the Pevensey marshes, the Romney marshes, and the Weald, a 
little independent tribe of Hestingas fixed their home in the glen at 
Hastings, with Hollington, Guestling, and Whatlington guarding their 
rear, These three districts—the shore from Chichester to Brighton, 
the valley of the Ouse around Lewes, and the sandy heights about 
Hastings—form the three great nuclei of Teutonic colonisation in 
Sussex. 

On the other hand, the moment we get back of the downs into the 
flat and infertile levels of the Weald, the forest region whither Ælle and 
his sons drove out such of the Welsh as they did not enslave, we find a 
very different state of things. Here the clan-names are few and far 
between ; and when they do appear, their terminations generally show 
that they were not hams or tuns, entire village communities of English 
householders, but mere hursts, dens, and fields, clearings of swineherds 
and hunters in the great waste. Billinghurst, Warminghurst, Shilling- 
ley, Ardingley, and Itchingfield sound more like clan encampments than 
clan settlements. More often still the names of this region have no con- 
nection with the patronymics at all, but are derived from beasts, trees, 
or natural peculiarities. Such are the Hartfields, Uckfields, Nutfields, 
Frantfields, and Rotherfields ; the Coneyhursts, Ticehursts, Midhursts, 
Farnhursts, Ewhursts, Nuthursts, and Maplehursts ; the Woodmancotea, 
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Withyhams, Wetherdens, Buxteds, and Cowfolds, which meet one at 
every turn in driving through the Sussex Weald. One such instance of an 
analysis of county nomenclature will sufficiently show the value of these 
clan patronymics as a test and gauge of English colonisation in Britain. 

Before quitting this part of the subject it may be well to add that 
the English pirates and robbers only changed the names of the country 
districts, the predia and latifundia of the old Roman proprietors, whose 
homestead villas we still find in ruins over the whole country ; but they 
seldom or never altered the name of a great town or a natural feature. 
In short, they merely called their own estates by their own names, leav- 
ing the general nomenclature of the country untouched. For rivers, 
hills, and cities, the Romanised Welsh titles still survive. Sabrina is 
still the Severn ; Thamesis is still the Thames; Ouse and Avon, Exe 
and Swale, are good Celtic words to the present hour; London, Lincoln, 
York, and Manchester keep to-day their British and Roman names و‎ 
even smaller fortresses like Dover and Kichborough are still called by 
corrupt forms of their Celtic titles. Where the English gave a new 
name, as in Thanet and Selwood, the old British names, Ruim and Coit 
Mawr, survived among the Welsh serfs till the days when some Welsh 
writer compiled the Life of Alfred attributed to Asser. Immense as was 
the revolution in the nomenclature of Britain effected by the English 
colonisation, I believe it was really a mere matter of rural farm-naming, 
as we we now speak in the Assam Hills of Ainsley’s Estate or Richard- 
son’s Concession. The English, I believe, settled down upon the lands 
that had been abandoned by the Roman landowner. They found the 
Britons in the condition of serfs, and they kept them still as serfs. 
They burnt the Roman villa and the Christian church (wherever they 
found one), for they hated stone buildings ; and they put up in their stead 
their own low wooden homesteads, with the long shed or hall of their eal- 
dorman in the midst. They divided out the land among the clansmen on 
their own communal system, with so much tilled soil for each, and right 
of pasturage for so many beeves, and mastage for so many swine in the 
woodlands. But they avoided the towns, where the Romanised Celtic 
inhabitants, I cannot but believe, made peace with them on terms of 
tributary subjection, as we know the Romanised Gaulish provincials 
made peace with the kindred Franks of Clovis. South Britain, I take 
it, at the end of the Roman dominion, was a mere wide expanse of lati- 
Ffundia, tilled by slave labour, with a few military stations and trading 
towns scattered up and down sparsely over its surface. The English 
pirates annexed and divided the latifundia and the slaves, and reduced 
the towns to a state of tributary subjection, but otherwise left them 
pretty much to their own devices, This is what the analogy of Teutonic 
conquest elsewhere during the Folks-wandering would lead us naturally 
to expect, and I see no sufficient evidence to show that things in Eng- 
land happened very differently in this respect from things in the rest of 
Roman Europe generally. 
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And now one last interesting question remains. Do any of these 
clan-names survive as family surnames at the present day? I am in- 
clined to think they do. It is true, our surnames as a rule date back no 
further than the thirteenth or fourteenth century; and the clan system 
seems to have broken down in great part with the introduction of 
Christianity in the seventh. Perhaps the religious ceremonies offered 
up to the gentile gods, the deified progenitors of the clan, may have had 
a great deal to do with keeping up the feeling of unity in the various 
families and townships; and the system may have broken down in part 
when the common worship of the clan-father was exchanged for that of 
the Christian God. Still, I cannot help thinking that many clans, es- 
pecially in remote country parts, must have kept up their names and 
their traditions for many ages, just as the Scotch Highlanders still do in 
our own day. At any rate, many modern surnames are identical with 
old clan patronymics, and they may at least possibly have descended in 
unbroken succession from the ancient heathen times till they were 
adopted as surnames in the Plantagenet period. Of these I will give-a 
few examples. 

The Annings of the charters find a modern representative in Mary 
Anning of Lyme Regis, the geologist and discoverer of the great Lias 
saurians. The Brunings are sufficiently vouched for by Mr. Robert 
Browning, the poet. The Ceannings found a famous descendant in 
George Canning, the statesman. The Hartings and Hardings are familiar 
to all of us at the present day. I have noticed an Arding at Bath. 
Fielding, the novelist, belongs to the settlers of Faldingworth. Cardinal 
Manning is clearly a member of the same family which founded Man- 
ningtree and several other colonies. Admiral Byng had ancestors at 
Bingfield. Bunting, Clavering, Hemming, Pickering, Spalding, Stebbing, 
Twining, and Willing, are all forms which occur in composition in the 
names of places, and which are also famihar surnames at the present day. 
Miles Standish’s Cesar was “Out of the Latin translated by Arthur Gold- 
ing of London.” Some others are rather more doubtful. Puningas, the 
pretty little village at the foot of the northern escarpment of the South 
Downs, has been modernised as Poynings; but as a surname I fancy it 
may be recognised as Powning. In several other cases I have met with 
surnames which look very much like clan patronymics, but which are 
found neither in the charters nor in composition in the names of places. 
Such are Waring, Pauling, Cumming, Keating, Mincing, Sweeting, and 
many more. Altogether, I have collected nearly 200 of like sort, but I 
will let my readers off the rest of the list—a rare piece of self-denial on 
the part of a man with a hobby. 

There is another class of surnames, however, which must not be con- 
founded with these probably genuine survivals. Reading, Cocking, 
Goring, and Worthing are all patronymics at the present day; but they 
are far more likely to be derived indirectly from the places so called than 
directly from the original clans. They belong to our large class of local 
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or territorial surnames, such as Leicester, Sheffield, York, and Kingston, 
When the plural form is employed, we may set them down as local or 
territorial without any doubt, as in the case of Warren Hastings, Josh 
Billings, or Mr. Jesse Collings (for I make bold to suppose that the 
surname of any public man is in a sense public property, at least for 
philological purposes). In this indirect way, the clans have provided 
surnames for a large proportion of the English people. Thus the Wes- 
ings gave their name to Washington in Derbyshire, Durham, and Sussex; 


next, one of these villages in turn gave its name to the Virginian family ۰ 


which finally produced George Washington ; and then, to complete the 
cycle, George Washington gave his name, again, to the capital of the 
American Republic. Codrington, Conington, Doddington, Effingham, 
_ Farrington, Illingworth, Livingstone, Pakington, and Whittington, are 

all names famous in one way or another, and all derived from English 
vil.ages bearing clan titles. Of these, too, I have collected a quite un- 
manageable list, which I generously forego. Sometimes the process of 
tr..nsference proceeds one degree further. The Codingas who settled in 
Cheshire and Notts called their villages of Coddington after their own 
name ; a family of Coddingtons sprung from one of these villages gave 
birth to a scientific Coddington; and a peculiar kind of small lens is 
known as a Coddington from his name. Remington rifles are another 
case of the same sort. Indeed, our whole modern life is still permeated 
in every direction by traces of the old English clans ; and yet their very 
existence is now all but forgotten by all the world, which, nevertheless, 
uses their names familiarly every day in talking of Warrington and 
Birmingham, of Paddington and Kensington, of Wellington’s victories 
cı of Elkington’s electro-plate. So often may words be upon our lips 
without our ever giving a single thought to their origin and meaning, 
or their vast historical implications. 
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